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James Watt. 
(Continued from page 322.) 
His partner, who proved himself such an able|habitual command. 
second, had the rare quality of a first rate man of|like a monarch bestowing largess.” 
Mr. Boulton was not a mere buyer and 
seller, but a great designer, contriver and organizer. 
His own original trade was that of a manufacturer 
of plated goods, ormolu, and works in steel. He 
subsequently turned his attention to improving the 
machinery for coining, and attained, says M. Arago, 
to such rapidity and perfection of execution, that 
he was employed by the British government to re- 
coin the whole copper specie of the kingdom. His 
methods were established under his superintendence 
in several mints abroad, as well as in the national 
mint of England. 
combined a large aad comprehensive grasp of in- 
Whilst his senses were so acute that, sit- 
ting in his office at Soho, he could at once detect 
the slightest derangement in the machinery of his 
vast establishment, his power of imagination ena- 
bled him to look along extensive lines of possible 
action throughout Europe, America and the Indies. 
He was equally skilful in the fabrieation of a but- 
ton, and in the establishment of the motive power 
that was to revolutionize the industrial operations 
In short, he was a man of various 
gifts, nicely balanced and proportioned—the best 
of tradesmen, a patron of art and science, the friend 
of philosophers and statesmen. With all his inde- 
pendent titles to distinction, he esteemed the steam- 
engine of his friend the pride of his establishment. 
Once when he was in the company of Sir Walter 
Scott, he said in reply to some remark—* That's 
like the old saying—in every corner of the world 
you will find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grind- 
This touched the national spirit of the 
novelist, and he retorted, “ You should have added 
—and a Brummagem button. “ We make some- 
thing better in Birmingham than buttons,” replied 
Boulton—“ we make steam-engines;” and when 


been able to accomplish. Some of the most valu-|ing boats along the canals. A continuous move- ss 

he next mgt Scott, he showed that he had not for-|able copper-mines in Cornwall had been drowned | ment of machinery had indeed to some extent been H 
isparaging remark, Boswell, who visit-|out; Boulton immediately wrote to the miners, and| secured by the use of the steam-engine, which was ft 

ed Soho in 1776, shortly after the manufacture of|informed them of the success of the new invention.|employed to pump up water, the fall of which ls 
steam-engives had been commenced there, was|A deputation of Cornish miners went down to Bir-| turned water-wheels in the usual way. But Watt's te 


struck by the vastness and contrivance of the ma-|mingham to look at the engine. There could be 


chinery. “{ shall never forget,” he says, Mr.|no doubt as to its efficiency, but it was dear, and 
Boulton’s expression to me, when surveying the 
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works; ‘I sell here, Sir, what all the world desires 
to have—poweEr.’” “ He had,” continues Bos- 
well, “about seven hundred people at work. I 
contemplated him as an iron chieftain; and he 
seemed to be a father of his tribe. One of the 
men came to him complaining grievously of his 
landlord for having distrained his goods. “ Your 
landlord is in the right, Smith,” said Boulton ; 
“but I'll tell you what—find you a friend who will 
lay down one-half of your rent, and I'll lay down 
the other, and you shall have your goods again.” | of his letters to Mr. Boulton: —“ The velocity, vio- 
Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, a native of Birmingham, |lence, magnitude, and horrible noise of the engine, 
gives in her autobiography a lively description of|give unusual satisfaction to all beholders, believers 
his person. ‘He was tall and of a noble appear-|or not. Ihave once or twice trimmed the engine 
ance; his temperament was sanguine, with that|to end its strokes gently and make less noise; but 
slight mixture of the phlegmatic which imparts| Mr. cannot sleep unless it seems quite furious, 
calmness and dignity; his manners were eminently |so I have left it to the engineman. And, by the 
open and cordial; he took the lead in conversa-|by, the noise seems to convey great ideas of its 
tions, and with a social heart had a grandiose man-| power to the ignorant, who seem to be no more 
ner like that arising from position, wealth, and|taken with modest merit in an engine than in a 

He went among his people|man.” Whilst in Cornwall, Watt, whose mecha- 
nical ingenuity was inexhaustible, invented a coun- 
ter to ascertain the saving effected. It was at- 
tached to the main beam, and marked the number 
of the strokes, which was the measure of the pay- 
ment. ‘The register, which was contrived to keep 
the record for an entire year, was inclosed in a 
locked box, and thus fraud was prevented. It was 
shortly found that the saving of coal by the new 
engine was nearly three-fourths of the whole quan- 
tity formerly consumed, or equal to an annual sav- 
ing on the Chacewater engine of seven thousand 
two hundred pounds. Such a result did not fail 
to tell, and orders for engines soon came in at 
Soho; but the capital invested by Mr. Boulton 
amounted to some forty-seven thousand pounds be- 
fore any profits began to be derived from their 
sale. 

As some years had been expended in unremune- 
rative experiments, one of the first necessities, when 
it was apparent that the engine could be made to 
answer, was to obtain an extension of the patent, 
and in 1775 an act of Parliament was passed to 
preserve the rights of the patentee till the year 
1800, in consideration of the great utility of the 
invention, and the trouble and expense incurred 
in completing it. It was long before it yielded any 
return. In 1780, Watt and Boulton were still out 
of pocket, and in 1783, they had not realized a 
profit. But the extension of the patent gave a 
stimulus to the busy brain of the inventor, and he 
continued to devise improvement upon improve- 
which had descended to them from their fathers}ment. ‘The application of the power of steam to 
like an inheritance. Watt, as we have seen, had/give a rotatory motion to mills, had from the first 
found, to his sorrow, that there was no such class|formed the subject of his particular attention, and 
of workmen in Scotland. The consequence was,|in his patent of 1769, he described a method of 
that the very first engine erected at Soho was a| producing continued movement in one direction, 
greater triumph than all that Watt had previously| which Mr. Boulton proposed to employ for work- 











Boulton saw that to produce any large result he 
must himself supply the capital, and he entered into 
an arrangement with the miners, by which he 
agreed to be at the whole cost, provided he was al- 
lowed as royalty one-third of the value of the as- 
certained saving of coal, as compared with New- 
comen’s best engines. ‘The bargain having been 
struck, Watt went into Cornwall to superintend the 
work. The impression produced by one of the 
earliest engines he erected, is thus described in one 




























































































For “The Friend.” 









































Not long after Watt settled at Birmingham, he 
married his second wife, Miss Macgregor, the 
daughter of a citizen of Glasgow. The precise date 
of the marriage is not stated by Mr. Muirhead, but 
it seems to have been in 1776, and at any rate 
took place much too early to render possible an in- 
cident told by Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, that when 
Watt was mourning the loss of his first wife, Miss 
Macgregor—then a girl, according to the story, 
three or four years old—“ came up to his knee, 
and looking in his face, begged him not to grieve, 
for she would be his little wife, and make him 
happy.” ‘This lady was a thrifty Scotch house- 
wife, and such was her passion for cleanliness, that 
she taught her pet dogs to wipe their feet upon the 
door-mat. Her propensity was carried to a pitch 
which often fretted her husband by the restraints it 
imposed ; and once when a lady apologized to him 
for the confusion in which he found her house, he 
exclaimed, “ I love dirt.” But Mrs. Watt was a 
partner worthy of her husband, and with the revi- 
val of bis domestic felicity, and surrounded by all 
the appliances for perfecting his steam-engine, he 
was for a brief space in a happier position than he 
had enjoyed for many years past. 

The mechanics of Birmingham were the chief 
workers in metal in England. ‘The best tools and 
arms of the kingdom had been manufactured there 
almost from time immemorial, and the artisans 
possessed an aptitude for skilled manipulation 







































































With a keen eye for details, he 





































































































































































































object was to effect this by the direct action of the 
engine itself, and thus to supersede, in a great mea- 
sure, the use of water as well as of animal power. 








it was some time before any orders were given. 
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This he at length accomplished by contrivances 
which are embodied in the patents he took out be- 
tween the years 1781 and 1785. Among other 
devices, these patents include the rotatory motion of | 
the sun and planet wheels, the expansive principle | 
of working steam, the double engine, the parallel | 
motion, the smokeless furnace, and the governor— 
the whole forming a series of beautiful inventions, 
combining the results of philosophical research and 
mechanical ingenuity to an extent, we believe, 
without a parallel in modern times. 
(To be continued.) 


Singular Ornament. 


A brooch worn by the Countess of K has 
recently been the subject of conversation among 
the eminent company of Polish nobility who are 
now exiles in Paris. Encircled by twenty bril- 
liants upon a dark blue ground of lapis lazuli, and, 
protected by a glass in front, may be seen—What? 
A portrait? A lock of hair? No, neither the 
one nor the other; but only four bent pins, wrought 
together in the form of a star. The history of 
this singular ornament is contained in the follow- 
ing communication :—The Count K was, some 
years ago, in his own country, suspected of being 
too much inclined to politics, and was, consequent- 
‘ly, without examination or further inquiry, torn 
from the bosom of his family by police officers, 
conveyed to a fortress in a distant part of the 
icountry, and thrown into a damp, dark dungeon. 
Days, weeks, months passed away, without his be- 
ing brought to trial. 

The unhappy man saw himself robbed of every 
succour. In the stillness of death and the dark- 
ness of the grave he felt not only his strength 
failing him, but also his mind wandering. An 
unspeakable anguish took hold upon him. He 
who feared not to appear before his judges, now 
trembled before himself. Conscious of his danger, 


—_~+2s—__—_ 
For “The Friend.” 


“ And look that thou make them after their pattern, 
which was showed thee in the mount’”—Exop. xxv. 40. 


This binding command given to Moses, has 
again and again revived in my remembrance, in 
observing the innovations and changes creeping in | 
amongst us; fearing there are some within our} 
borders, who have run well for a season, but not 
keeping under the yoke and cross, are by example 
and precept, endeavouring to widen the path that) 
leads to the kingdom, forgetting the covenants made | 
in the day of their espousals, and not keeping in 
view to make all things after the pattern shown 
them in the mount, when they felt their own little- 
ness and nothingness in the sight of Him, whom {he endeavoured to find something to relieve him- 
Moses met, “ and the whole mount quaked exceed-|self from the double misery of idleness and lone- 
ingly.” But the path is wide enough for every liness, and thus preserve him from a terrible in- 
humble follower of a meek and lowly Saviour, who sanity. Four pins, which accidentally happened 
told his disciples they could not be His, unless they to be in his coat, had fortunately escaped the notice 
denied themselves and took up their daily cross.|of his gaoler. Those were to be the means of de- 
But this proof of allegiance in the present day of liverance to his spirit. He threw the pins upon 
indulgence, is evidently disregarded by many in the earth—which alone was the floor of his gloomy 
their dress, furniture and luxurious manner of liv- |\dungeon—and then employed himself in seeking 
ing, which proclaims, “ We will eat our own bread, for them in the darkness. When, after a tiresome 
and wear our own apparel, only let us be called by search, he succeeded in finding them, he threw 
thy name to take away our reproach.” He tbhat)them down anew; and so, again and again, did he 
uttered this command to Moses, is a covenant-|renew his voluntary task. 
keeping lawgiver, and does not permit us to choose} All the day long, sitting, lying or kneeling, he 
our own paths to serve Him in, or make things groped about with his hands until he had found 
after our own pattern, but always and in all things the pins which he had intentionally seattered. 





manifest our love by our obedience, as the servants 
did at the marriage in Cana, when it was said unto 
them, “ whatsoever He saith unto you, doit.” Ah, 
this is the way, and the only way to grow, by faith- 
fulness in little things, and thereby to be made) 


This fearful yet beneficial recreation continued for 
six years. Then, at last, a great political event 
opened suddenly the doors of his prison. The 
count had just scattered his pins; but he would 
not leave his cell without taking with him the little 


rulers over more things; this is the teachable instruments of his preservation from despair and 
childlike state all are to pass through, ere they can 


madness. He soon found them, for now the clear 
arrive at the condition of strong men, and fathers bright light of day beamed in through the doorway 
in the church, which truly needs more cross-bear- of his dungeon. As the count related this sad 


ing and cross-wearing in our beloved young friends, |story to the countess, she seized the pins with holy 
who, if they were obedient in the day of visitation, eagerness. Those crooked yellow brass pins, which, 
would become prepared to occupy every station and during six fearful years, had been scattered and 
post, called by the great Head to fill, from the gathered alternately, were become to her as pre- 
shutting of a door, to a Priest in his house. jetene relics; and now, set in a frame of brilliants 

worth £400, as a treasure of much greater value, 


3 ; she wears them on her bosom.—London Court 
We have daily need throughout our lives of the! Jy,,n@/. r : 


renewing influence of the Holy Spirit, to enable us 
to know and love God, since “no one,” says our 
Lord, “can come unto me, except our Father who 
hath sent me, draw him.’’ We all need his hea-|have the gospel preached unto them.” And He 
venly light to clear our eyes from spiritual blind-|who is the author of the gospel, and who has all 
ness, and to enable us to see all things in their true hearts in his hands, knows full well, whoever else 
colours, and shape, and magnitude. We all need/may be ignorant of it, that, among the neglected 
his “ Spirit which helpeth our infirmities,” that we |and forgotten, among the poor of this world, there 
may “be strong in the Lord, and in the power of have been, and there still are, those who are rich 
his might, and able to stand against the wiles of in faith; those upon whose love, patience, and 
the devil.” From all the delusions, in short, and \christian integrity, angels in heaven look down 
from all the temptations of the world, the flesh, |with the deepest interest. If they are the servants 
and the devil, the christian can only be preserved of others, they are the Lord’s children. Unknown 
by the Spirit of Christ dwelling in him; which he |among men, their names are written in the Lamb’s 
has, therefore, as much need to ask, and may have|book of life. Without homes on earth, they have 
as full confidence of obtaining, as the apostles habitations appointed for them in the skies.— 
themselves.— Whately. | Upham. 


——___.+e___—_ 


It was a saying of the Saviour, that the “ poor 


From the British Friend, 
Caveat against Change. 
BY AN AMERICAN ENVOY. 

Esteemed Friends,—I have been desired by a 
widowed Friend to send the accompanying incident 
to you for insertion. The account of it was given 
her husband on a printed slip, by our late dear 
Friend John Allen, on his return from America; 
and was by him so highly prized, that she desires 
to give it greater publicity. It may have appeared 
before, but I do not recollect it. 


OBSERVATION OF AN AMERICAN ENVOY. 


After transacting some business with one of the 
Society of Friends, and about to take his leave, 
he said, “I admire your Society. The principle 
contains all of christianity that I have any idea 
of; but I am sorry to see that some of you are 
losing your badge, and I don’t see how you can 
retain your principles, and forego your little pecu- 
liarities, your marks of moderation, self-denial, 
and difference from the spirit of the world. You 
are lights; the world should come to you, and not 
you go to the world. You may gather them, but 
they well scatter you.” 

Some may query, Has not a rigid attention to 
these various points often been allowed to suffice 
instead of earnest desires after regeneration! This 
evil may, and has existed, yet is it not matter of 
serious doubt, if the remedy for it is to be found 
in a conformity to the practice of the world in 
respect to these minor matters, or that such con- 
formity increases our religious growth and influ- 
ence, and produces a greater freedom from its 
spirit? Your Friend, J. P. 

Fourth mo. 21st, 1860. 


Kindness among Red Indians.—An educated 
American told me a circumstance, proving, in a 
most affecting manner, how capable the Indians 
are of liberal charity, even in their own poverty. 
About twenty years back, he said he was travel- 
ling in the savage north of Wisconsin. He and 
his two comrades had expended all their provi- 
sions. It was winter, and deep snow covered 
forest and plain, so that they found difficulty in 
advancing, and could not possibly kill any game. 
They marched on for three days without sustenance, 
and were in a state of deep distress. At length, 
to their delight, they discovered an Indian lodge, 
entered it, and begged some food. Unfortunately, 
the Indians had nothing to offer, and replied to 
their guests’ complaints with others even worse. 
“We,” they said, “ have been fasting nearly so 
many weeks as you have days. The deep snow 
has prevented us killing anything. Our two sons 
have gone out to-day, but they will return as usual, 
with empty hands, Other Indians, however, live 
twenty miles to the north, and it is possible they 
are better provided than we are.” The American 
and his comrades, tortured by hunger, set out at 
once on snow-shoes to try their luck with their 
neighbours, but they had scarce gone four or five 
miles when they heard a yell bebind them, and 
saw an Indian hurrying after them on snow- 
shoes. “Hi! hallo! you men stop! Come back!” 
“ What’s the matter?” “ Our lads have returned. 
They have shot a deer, and brought it home. We 
have now a supply, and I have hastened to tell 
you of it.’ The European travellers turned back, 
and were stuffed with food, though the deer was 
small, and the family large—Koh/’s Wenderings 
Round Lake Superior. 


Falsehood, like the dry rot, flourishes the more 


in proportion as air and light is excluded— 
Whately. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums o, 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“ On First-day morning I attended Arch Street 
Meeting; many present not members; a strength- 
ening and encouraging communication from our 
friend S. B. ‘He that laboureth receiveth wages 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal :’ he kept close 
to his subject. Then Thomas Kite followed with 
an address to those advanced in life; it felt to me 
to be true ministry; surely he ministered to my 
state, and doubtless to many others, it flowed like 
oil, his voice and manner suiting his subject, en- 
couraging us to trust to that God who had been 
with us all our life long, and had sustained through 
various trials and difficulties to which I could in 
my own experience fully subscribe. At our after- 
noon meeting a dear Friend spoke, extended her 
communication (I thought too far,) it seemed to 
me like being in shallow water—near aground, 
Oh, how I do feel on these occasions; it seems a 
general hint from some dear old father, like Jona- 
than Evans used to be in his day, would be ser- 
viceable. 

“On Third-day read the queries and answers, 
the “ General Epistle” which was lengthy; the 
report of the Boarding School and the Indian 
Committee’s report containing extracts from R. S.’s 
letters on Indian matters, it was a good account ; 
and if they could be permitted by Government to 
remain on their lands, there is a bright prospect of 
better days ahead for the poor Indians as far as 
Friends can help them. Both sittings were favoured 
with lively sound remarks on several subjects. 

“ The indifference some manifest in the attend- 
ance of their religious meetings, was cause of ex- 
ercise and the subject was feelingly spoken to; the 
things that hinder, if a care was felt to presy 
through, would not continue to let or hinder; it is 
an obligation we are all alike under to the great 
Giver of all good; and we are in duty bound to 
wait upon Him in our meetings, though sometimes 
we may feel poor, and as though no good was 
near, yet even that patient waiting and hungering 
are acceptable, and He would in his own time 


arise for the help, encouragement and strength of 


these. I believe fresh ability was furnished to 
labour for the help of those, who, through weak- 
ness and the hindering things of this world, keep 
back from fulfilling their duty in this respect. 

The inclination many of our members feel to 
attend places of worship out of our Society, was 
noted iu several reports, and a living exercise pre- 
vailed in this sitting on that account. KE. R. la- 
boured much and to thepoint; she is greatly gifted, 
and I desire her preservation in himility and 
watchfulness and faithfulness to the end. S. Em- 
len lifted up her voice on that subject, rehearsing 
Paul's expressions, O foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you? that ye seek to make that perfect 
in the flesh which was begun in the spirit; and 
truly it will apply. This day we were favoured 
with much excellent counsel and good meetings 
throughout, which is cause of thankfulness. 

Fourth-day morning met at eight o'clock, (the 
Select Meeting,) a very solemn covering seemed to 
be over the meeting; the fourth query read and 
answered, and an essay of a returning certificate 
for E. R. was read, approved and directed to be 
signed. 

“About two o'clock to-day our friend Benjamin 
Cooper died at the house of Samuel Bettle where 
he was taken a few days since. 

“At the afternoon sitting we had read the min- 
utes of the Meeting for Sufferings the past year, 
showing the care of this body for the help and 
furtherance of our principles and testimonies, their 
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care in observing the movements of the Legislature | 


and the departments at Washington using their 
influence with these bodies, as way opens on ac- 
count of slavery and the slave-trade, and on ac- 
count of our poor Indians, no measure is yet taken 


by our Government to put in force the pretended | 


treaty, so hurtful to their interests. There was 
also an epistle addressed to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London, an excellent document, so feeling, 
so suitable and written under divine direction as 
was evident to all who were in any degree able to 
distinguish between thing and thing. I felt thank- 
ful, not only we were allowed the reading of it, 
but that we had such efficient members, watching 
for the welfare of the body at large and capable of 
being helpful in uniting in one bond the brethren 
on both sides of the water; truly as it was expressed 
by by our dear Sarah Emlen, ‘ The Lord is com- 
forting his people,’ Xe. 

The account of deceased ministers and elders 
was read, which, as well it might, brought a solemn 
feeling over the minds of very many, with a com- 
munication from our friend , advising not 
to look too long and despondingly at our bereave- 
ments, but endeavour to see whether we are filling 
up our measure of duty in our respective spheres : 
she further said of those who had kept their places, 
and were removed, we felt that salt and preserving 
quality which their influence had in their different 
neighbourhoods was wanting, and that we must do 
our part faithfully, kc. It brought to my mind 


how I felt, after the death of our friend J. S., the} 
necessity of not unprofitably mourning our loss, | 
though so close and severe, but being assured our 
Heavenly Father chastens in mercy, I was strength- 
ened to endeavour to lay hold on best help, with 
desire that His will towards us in this thing might 


be done, and some come up more faithfully in his 
family, his meeting, and among bis friends. 

“ Fifth-day morning attended Arch Street Meet- 
ing; James Hadley was pretty extensively engaged 
in testimony and supplication; I believe, in good 
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Properties of Caoutchouc.—Caoutchoue is a 
i vegetable constituent, the produce of several trees. 
|The tree does not come to its prime in less than 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty years, and 
the produce cannot be obtained but by the sacrifice 
of the tree. It is found in a concrete state, be- 
tween the bark and the wood of the tree, after the 
tree has been cut down, and it is in this condition 
that, having been scraped out, it is sent to market. 
When coagulated by evaporation or agitation, the 
caoutchouc separates from the aqueous portion of 
the sap of the trees which yield it. This solid and 
fluid cannot afterwards be re-united, any more 
than butter is capable of mixing with the milk from 
which it is separated. Chemically considered, 
caoutchouc is a hydro-carbon. This chemical 
character belongs to all varieties of the substance, 
and many other vegetable constituents, though they 
differ materially in physical qualities. Some spe- 
cimens are harder than gutta percha itself, while 
others never solidify, but remain in the condition 
of birdlime or treacle. The process termed vul- 
canizing produces a great change in the article. 
A sheet of caoutchouc immersed in melted sulphur 
absorbs a portion of it, and at the same time it 
undergoes some important alterations in many of 
its characteristic properties. It is no longer affected 


\by climatic temperature—it is neither hardened 
iby cold nor softened by any heat that would not 


destroy it. It ceases to be soluble in the common 
‘solvents of caoutchoue, while its elasticity becomes 
greatly augmented and permanent. ‘he same 
effect may be produced by kneading sulphur into 
caoutchouc by means of powerful rollers; or the 
common solvents, naphtha and spirits of turpentine, 
may be charged with a sufficient amount of sul- 
phur in solution to become a compound solvent of 





jrubber. In these cases, articles may be made in 
any required forms before heating for the change 
‘of condition. It is necessary, however, for this 
|purpose that the form should be carefully main- 
\tained during the exposure to the heat necessary 


authority; in testimony on the circumstance of|to effeét the vulcanization, which leaves it in a nor- 


the disciples “ walking by the way and being sad,” 
when the Saviour joined company, and inquired of 
them what kind of communications are these ye 
have? They, supposing him to be a stranger (for 


{mal state. The evolution of heat from caoutchoue, 
‘under condensation, is a pPoperty possessed by it 


'in common with air and the metals. 
| —_—-~»—_____- 


A True Servant of God.—A true servant of 


their eyes were holden, they could not know him,)| } : 
informed him of what had taken place in these | God rarely suffers himself to be influenced by 
days; their hopes were cut off, for they supposed | what are called the prudential maxims of men of 
it should have been he who would have redeemed ithe world. His conduct is straight and steady ; 
Israel. On coming to the end of their journey,/and he commits the event to God. 

He made as though he would go further, but they | Thus did Luther, in the full conviction of the 
feeling some attachment, constrained him to come justice and importance of the cause which he sup- 
in and tarry with them, which he did, and related ported, constantly look with a single eye to the 
further, how he showed himself unto them. Then protection of that Being, through whose providence 
the Friend applied it to the condition of some pre- | he was made an honoured instrument of the re- 
sent, who were sad, much disheartened at the way |Vival of christian truth and liberty. He eonsid- 


things seemed to be resulting; yet his faith was, 
the master was near and would be known in his 
own time by the ‘breaking of bread.’ He also 
dwelt in an instructive manner on the Saviour at 
that same time expounding unto them the Scrip- 
tures concerning Himself; which previously they 
had not understood. After the Saviour had mira- 
culously conveyed himself out of their sight, they 
could appeal to each other and say, “ did not our 
hearts burn within us while he talked with us by 
the way, and while he expounded unto us the 
Scripture.’ 

Lord Erskine said that the first time he ad- 
dressed the court, he was so overcome with confu- 
sion that he was about to sit down. ‘“ At that 


ered the triumph of the gospel as a sure event, 
and at no great distance ; he rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of it; he had not the smallest anxiety on ac- 
count of his own personal safety ; and he laboured 
to impress the mind of his prince with similar sen- 
timents of pious expectation, confidence and forti- 
tude.—Milner's Church History. 

1752. In all your meetings for the discipline of 
the church, let all be done in a meek, calm and 
|peaceable spirit, in which the force and power of 
love may effectually operate upon those who shall 
'perceive that your care and regard for their good 
\and preservation in the Truth, is founded upon so 
‘excellent a principle. May this peaceable wisdom 
|and spirit of Christ ever preside in all your assem- 


time,” he added, “ I fancied I could feel my little| blies, that therein all your affairs may be con- 
children tugging at my gown, so I made an effort—| ducted to his glory, who is worthy for ever and 
went on, aud—succeeded.” ever. Amen. 
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For “The Friend.” |worship his Almighty Father, his caretaker and 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES preserver through a long life of trial and change. 

Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members |The Lord was graciously pleased to preserve him 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. in spiritual and mental strength, a fruitful branch 
(Continued from page 324.) in his vineyard, fresh and green, bringing forth 

JOHN SMITH. food for the nourishment and comfort of the church 

; . to the close of his life. His conversation, his solid 

John Smith was born at Dartmouth, in New Eng- | deportment, his labours in the ministry, the sweet- 
land, Fourth mo. 3d, 1681. His parents had been ness of spirit he manifested, and his lively sense of 
Presbyterians, but joined in membership with|the operations of Truth all bore witness, that his 
Friends in their latter days. As John grew to) Saviour was with him, and that he was engrafted 
years of understanding, the Lord by the quicken-| and preserved in the true vine. He deceased 


ing, enlightening influences of his Holy Spirit, gave 
him a knowledge of the blessed Truth, and brought 
him into subjection thereto. Through following 
the leading of the Divine light, he became ac- 
quainted with the way of the cross, and submit- 
ting to its discipline, he was, when quite young, 
weaned in great measure from the vanities of the 
world, and from desire after its perishing enjoy- 
ments. 

When about twenty-two years of age, he bore a 
faithful testimony against war, through patient 
suffering under fine and imprisonment, in New Eng- 
land. When twenty-four, being in England, he 
was pressed as a sailor on board a man of war, 
and for the same testimony, underwent persecu- 
tions, trials, and many exercises. Being preserved 
faithful, through the Lord’s sustaining mercy, he 
felt the blessed Saviour’s presence to be with him, 
and was enabled to rejoice that he was accounted 
worthy to suffer for the Truth’s sake.* 

He came, soon after this trial of his faith, into 
Pennsylvania, to settle, and for several years he re- 
sided near Chester, in Chester county. Here he mar- 
ried Dorothy, a daughter of Caleb Pusey, a worthy 
child of faithful dedicated parents. In the year 
1713, he removed to East Marlborough, in the 
same county, whither his father-in-law soon after 
followed him, and resided with him. 


Tenth mo. 24th, 1766, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age. 


THOMAS CUMMING AND GEORGE SMEDLEY. 


Thomas Cumming, an elder of Chester, and 
George Smedley, a minister of Middletown, Ches- 
ter county, deceased about this time, but little in- 
formation has as yet been found relative to either 


ABIGAIL WILEY. 


Abigail Lightfoot, a daughter of that eminent 
‘minister of Christ, Thomas Lightfoot, of Benown, 
Ireland, was born in that island, in 1694. The 
pious care of her parents was no doubt blessed to 
her; and being restrained in youth from the vani- 
ties of the world, as she grew in years, she mani- 
fested that the Lord by his Holy Spirit had ena- 
bled her to embrace the truth, to which her beloved 
earthly caretakers could only invite and direct her. 
After arriving at maturity, she was married to 
Joseph Wiley, and soon afterwards they removed 
to Pennsylvania, and settled at New Garden, Ches- 
ter county, where her venerable father and some 
of her brothers were already located. 

After a time, with her husband and family, she 
removed to Maiden Creek, where a number of 
Friends were then gathering, and where a meeting 


About the year 1714, a meeting for worship was!was soon established. Here a gift in the ministry 


established at his house, where it was held until 
the meeting-house was erected in Londongrove 


| being committed to her, she exercised it im simplicity, 
to the edification and comfort of the church. Her 


township. He was a minister of the gospel of)communications were generally brief; but being 


Christ, firm in his belief in the spirituality of the 
gospel dispensation, and zealous in supporting prin- 
ciples of ‘Truth, as they had been unfolded to our 
early Friends. His memorial says of him, “ He 
was a Friend, we think, who lived near the Truth, 
having received it in the love of it. His ministry 
was savoury, although he was not very eloquent. 
He was zealous for good order, and serviceable in 
the discipline of the church. 
the degeneracy from primitive plainness conspicuous 
amongst Friends, both in dress and address, the 
great need there was of a reformation, and ex- 
pressed fervent desires for a restoration of ancient 
purity. He was an example of plainness himself. 


He often spoke of 


accompanied with life, they were generally well 
received. A memorial concerning her states that 
ishe visited some neighbouring meetings, and 
brought home satisfactory accounts of her services, 
whilst travelling abroad. 

Being exemplary in plainness herself, she was 
often zealously engaged that the heads of families 
might be preserved from the alluring vanities, fash- 
lions and customs of the world, that so, by example 





and precept, with the Divine blessing, they might 
be enabled to train up their children in the sim- 


plicity of the Truth. She was often engaged in 
meetings both for worship and discipline, to invite 
Friends to feel after the current of life, and not to 








In conversation he was cheerful, instructive and |rest in the outward appearance, the mere shadow 
edifying. He was diligent in the attendance of|of things. In the decline of life, her public testi- 
meetings, exemplary in humble waiting therein,|mony for the Truth grew more lively and powerful, 
and often concerned to stir up the negligent to|plainly manifesting a growth in grace, and that the 
their duty in these respects. He cheerfully enter-|blessed Saviour, the fountain of ali spiritual bless- 
tained his Friends, whose company and conversa-|ing, was near her. Thus she kept her integrity to 
tion he greatly desired. Although in the decline|the end. She was a nursing mother in Israel, a 
of life he met with some afflicting occurrences, yet|true sympathizer with the afflicted, a loving wife, 
he bore them with a good degree of christian for-| tender parent, a kind and charitable neighbour ; 
titude, looking over them all, to that which is in-|and having filled up her duty in these respects on 
visible, having an eye to the recompense of re-|earth, she was prepared to receive the language, 
ward.” “ enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 

He resided in East Marlborough for more than} She was taken ill, Third month 30th, 1767, 
forty years, and then removed within the limits of| which nearly deprived her of speech. Her senses, 
New Garden Particular Meeting. Here he gladly | however, being preserved, she manifested much love 
met with his friends, when able, to wait on, and/|to her friends, and so in sweetness passed quietly 
away on the Ist of the Fourth month, aged upwards 

* A large account of John Smith and his sufferings of seventy-three years. 
was published in “The Friend” several years since. (To be continued.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Far down the ages now, her journey not yet done, 

The pilgrim church pursues her way, in haste to reach 
the crown, 

The story of the past comes up before her view, 

How well it seems to suit her still, old, yet ever new. 

’Tis the same story still, of sin and weariness, 

Of grace and love still flowing down to pardon and to 
bless ; 

'Tis the old sorrow still, the briar and the thorn, 

And 'tis the same old solace yet—the hope of coming 
morn. 

No wider is the gate, no broader is the way; 

No smoother is the ancient path that leads to light and 


day ; 

No lighter is the load beneath whose weight we cry; 

No tamer grows the rebel flesh, nor less our enemy, 

No sweeter is the cup, nor less our lot of ill; 

’'Twas tribulation ages since, ’tis tribulation still ; 

No greener are the rocks, no fresher flow the rills, 

No roses in the wilds appear, no vines upon the hills; 

Still dark the sky above, and sharp the desert air, 

'Tis wide, bleak desolation round, and shadow every- 
where. 

Dawn lingers on yon cliff, but, oh, how slow to spring! 

Morning still nestles on yon wave, afraid to try its wing; 

No slacker grows the fight, no feebler is the foe, 

No less the need of “armor tried,” of shield and spear 
and bow; 

Nor less we feel the blank of earth’s still absent King, 

Whose presence is of all our bliss the everlasting spring. 

Thus onward let us press, thro’ evil and thro’ good, 

Through pain, and poverty, and want, thro’ peril and 
thro’ blood ; 

Still faithful to our God, and to our Captain true, 

Still follow where He leads the way, the kingdom in our 
view. 


Minnehaha Falls in Winter —The Minnehaha 
Falls in Minnesota are described by the St. Paul 
Times as presenting a very beautiful sight, espe- 
cially in winter :—“ The creek which forms the 
fall, cannot be seen until you are close upon its 
brink ; and then the most beautiful sight that 
‘ fairies ere conceived or naiads dreamed’ is before 
your admiring eyes. The brook comes leaping 
and dancing along, seeming unconscious of the fall 
directly in its path, and over it leaps in a laugh- 
ing, careless, fleecy mass; then on again to mingle 
with the ‘Father of Waters,’ half a mile below. 
The ledge or rock over which the water falls, forms 
underneath quite a cavern, so that in summer you 
may pass into it behind the fall. The sides of the 
ravine below the falls are steep, and are now en- 
tirely sheeted with ice from the spray of the water- 
fall. By dint of sliding, creeping, and rolling, the 
bottom is reached, where you behold a ‘ Crystal 
Palace’ more rare and unique than human mind 
ever devised. The ice has formed behind the fall 
in stupendous columns and slender stalactites 
reaching frcm top to bottom, shutting from view 
the passage behind the fall, except in one small 
place through which you may manage to squeeze 
in, and when the eye falls upon a most beautiful 
grotto. Words fail to describe its icy, frosty pur- 
ity, and fantastic splendour. There hang from the 
solid rock far above your head those erystal, pearly 
columns, large and regular, reaching to the bottom 
of the falls, and interwoven with icicles of all sizes 
and shapes. Never did nature, in her wildest 
freaks, produce aught so exquisitely beautiful as 
Minnehaha in winter.” 


There is no absurdity so gross, which men will 
not readily admit, if it appears to favour a con- 
clusion of which they are already convinced. 
Even a candid and sensible man is not unlikely to 
be misled by this, to use arguments which would 
never have convinced himself, had he not been 
convinced before; and are not likely to convince 
others, but rather (by the operation of the converse 
fallacy) to confirm in their dissent those who before 
disagreed with him.—W hately. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
“Sunday Laws.” 
(Concluded from page 326.) 


“The allegation that the ‘Sunday laws’ are a 
usurpation upon the personal rights of the citizen, 
js a sheer assumption. That they may be regard- 
ed as burthensome by individuals or sects, which 
do not accept the christian system, is very true. 
But this is an incident which pertains to all legis- 
Jation. In our country, at least, laws must reflect 
the will of the majority of the people. If the 
working of a law is attended with inconvenience, it 
is better that the few should suffer than the many. 
But in the present case, there is very little, if any, 
room even for this plea. For the laws in question 
are merely negative. They establish no church, 
they impose no creed, they exact no service, they 
Jeave every man free to adopt what religious dog- 
mas he chooses, or to discard all faiths. They re- 
quire no one to attend a place of worship, or to 
contribute to the support of religious ordinances. 
They institute no inquisition into the mode in which 
people spend the sabbath. They simply ordain 
that Sunday shall be a day of rest; that those 
who choose shall have the opportunity of worsbip- 
ping God without molestation ; and that all secular 
avocations, which would conflict with these ends 
shall be suspended. Is there any real hardship in 
this? The hardship would be all on the other 
side. Let the ‘ Sunday laws’ be repealed at the 
bidding of a small minority of our population, and 
the residue, comprising the great mass of the peo- 
ple in every part of the commonwealth, might with 
reason complain that the State, in depriving them 
of their peaceful sabbath, had virtually robbed 
them of their right to worship God. Here would 


be a positive invasion of the rights of conscience. 
We are not able to perceive that these rights are 


infringed by enactments which simply inhibit cer- 
tain worldly employments on Sunday. 


derogate from the just authority of the christian 
sabbath. 

“For this day of rest, important as it is to all 
classes of society, is indispensable to the working 
man. It is the only day of the seven he can spend 
with his family. It recruits his exhausted frame ; 
it places within his reach invaluable opportunities 
for self-culture and improvement; it supplies him 
with means and incentives to frugality, industry, 


and integrity; it opens to him the only sources of|every loyal heart with anxiety. 


comfort and hope which are really adequate and 
permanent. 

“ These are no trivial advantages, but there are 
others which must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection. Sunday is the great barrier which pro- 
tects the labouring classes against the wiles of 
ambition and the encroachments of merciless cupi- 
dity. Neither king-craft nor priest-craft can long 
delude a people who make a true use of their Sun- 
days. And no intelligent operative can be so blind 
as not to see, that if the rapacious money-making 
spirit of the age could have its way, it would com- 
pel him to work seven days instead of six. What, 
in fact, is the very proposal now before us? Should 
the prayer of these petitioners be granted, it would 
bear with cruel severity upon the persons employed 
by the passenger railway and omnibus companies. 
In the capacity of conductors, drivers, hostlers, 
ticket-agents, switch-tenders, and the like, they 
and their families must already number several 
thousand individuals in this commonwealth, and 
this aggregate is constantly increasing. Those who 
are familiar with the service these men perform, are 


chief defences of the poor man’s health and freedom 
against the insatiate greed of avarice. 

“We have no idea that all these results would 
follow immediately. Enough, that the tendency 
would be in this direction. The present is no time 
for sapping the foundations of morality amongst 
us. ‘The decay of public virtue, and the increase 
of the spirit of faction, are the two great plague- 
spots upon the fair visage of the republic, which fill 
To counter-work 
these evils is an object towards which education, 
religion, and legislation, may well direct their most 
vigorous efforts. It may at least be required at 
our hands, that if we do nothing to strengthen the 
cause of truth and virtue, we shall abstain from 
removing a single one of the pillars upon which it 
rests, and this we are virtually asked to do by the 
petitions before us. 

“In concluding their report, the committee beg 
to repeat, that the views herein presented are in 
accordance with the ancient and hereditary legis- 
lation of Pennsylvania. If there be any innova- 
tors amongst us, they are not the friends of our 
‘Sunday laws.’ We stand where the immortal 
founder of our commonwealth stood, and we may 
be excused for resisting any change in a policy 
which has borne the test of nearly two hundred 

ears. 

“In the ‘ great law,’ passed in the Assembly at 
Chester, soon after his first landing, December 12th, 
1682, William Penn has recorded his estimation of 
the sabbath as one of the main safeguards of civil 
and religious liberty. In the first article of this 


accustomed to think that it is already sufficiently| code, the design of which is declared to be, ‘ that 
rigorous. What would it become if they were com-}God may have his due, Cesar his due, and the 
pelled to spend Sunday also in the same way? Is| people their due, so that the best and firmest foun- 
it for the State, instead of throwing her parental|dation may be laid for the present and future hap- 
Aigis over this great company of her children, to|piness of both the government and people of this 
break down the last dyke which protects them|province,’ he thus ordains:—‘ To the end that 
against the pitiless surges of avarice, and surrender| looseness, irreligion, and atheism, may not creep 


“This general view of the subject comprehends 
numerous subordinate questions; and among the 
rest, the particular question presented in the peti- 


them to its fatalembrace? Is it acting the part of 
a parent for her to say to them, you must relin- 
quish to your employers even that day of rest, 
tions. The Legislature is asked so to modify the|which the slaves on every southern plantation are 
‘Sunday laws’ as to ‘ allow passenger railway cars/allowed to call their own? We cannot think so. 
and other public conveyances to run on Sunday.’| We believe the State has no moral right to become 
And the application comes before us in the guise of|the oppressor of her own citizens. She certainly 
an appeal for the rights and the comfort of the|may not connive at the oppression of the weak by 
working classes. the strong ; least of all, may she use, for these il- 
“ The ‘ working classes’ constitute, in every land, |legitimate ends, a day which is not hers to give 
the mass of the population. The wise and faithful | away. 
care of their interests is one of the most sacred and| “These considerations are too weighty to be 
responsible functions of civil government. It must | disregarded, except upon grounds more conclusive 
be said, to the honour of our national and State|than any thus far presented to the committee. We 
governments, that they have not been unmindful/can easily understand that numerous instances 
of this trust. Nowhere on the face of the globe|might occur in which the running of these public 
are the relations of capital and labour adjusted | vehicles on Sunday would be a convenience to in- 
With so generous an aspect towards the latter as|dividuals and families. We can imagine circum- 
they are here. In no other country are the multi-|stances in which the want of these would be felt as 
tudes of all sexes, ages, and conditions, who live|a hardship. But the wisdom and equity of a law 
by the sweat of the brow, so well paid, so well|/must be tested, not by isolated cases, but by its 
clothed and fed, and so certain, by honest indus-| general tendencies and fruits. And looking at the 
try, to improve their circumstances. No other na-|proposed enactment in this view—estimating the 
tion devotes to the working man so much legisla-|consequences which would be likely to follow, 
tion, allows him so much political power, or makes|should a broad license be given to all the existing 
the same ample provision for him when overtaken |and future railway and omnibus companies of the 
by age or misfortune. This policy is equally en- State, to prosecute their customary business on 
lightened as regards the prosperity of the State,|Sunday—we cannot doubt that the effect would 
and as beneficent towards its objects. We may|be most injurious to the public morals. It would 
refer with confidence to the Legislative records of|entice many from their homes into the haunts of 
this commonwealth to show that Pennsylvania has| dissipation. It would do much to asssimilate our 
always regarded and treated the sons of toil within|Sunday law to that of continental Europe—a 
her borders, comprising in this designation me-|change which no patriotic citizen could fail to re- 
chanics, operatives, and labourers of every kind, as|gard as a great calamity. It would contribute to 
4 mother treats her children. And it is because |destroy that reverence for the Lord’s day, which 
this sentiment throbs with such power in her breast, |is not only one of the strong buttresses of the pub- 
the has refused to do anything which might/lic morals, but as already intimated, one of the 


in under the pretence of conscience in this province, 
be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
according to the good example of the primitive 
christians, and for the ease of the creation, every 
first day of the week, called the Lord’s day, peo- 
ple shall abstain from their common toil and la- 
bour, that whether masters, parents, children, or 
servants, they may the better dispose themselves to 
read the Scriptures of truth at home, or to fre- 
quent such meetings of religious worship abroad, 
as may best suit their respective persuasions,’— 
(Hazard's Annals, 1609, 1682.) 

“ Since the abrogation of the Sunday laws would 
be absolutely oppressive to a large mass of labour- 
ing people, would tend directly to the increase of 
vice, would be contrary to the known convictions 
of the patriot worthies of the past, and in contra- 
vention of all previous legislation, would be repug- 
nant to the moral sensibilities of the great mass of 
the best citizens throughout the State, and directly 
in conflict with the statutes of Revelation, there- 
fore we submit that the prayer of the petitioners 
should not be granted, and accordingly be it 

“ Resolved, That the abrogation of the existing 
Sunday laws would be unwise in itself, and vicious 
in its results, and the committee are hereby dis- 
charged from tht further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 

GrorGE LANDON, 

JEREMIAH SCHINDEL, 

Kennepy L. Buoop,” 
unghie 

1696. Let all your affairs be managed in your 
meetings, in the peaceable wisdom and spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; not striving, but bearing one 
with and for another; that the power of Christ 
may rest upon you, and rule in all your assemblies. 
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From the British Friend. Of all motives that can be urged for the relin-| waiting upon God in our meetings for worship, 
Remarks on John §. Rowntree’s «Quakerism, Past quishment of a mode of worship which, it is ad-|This exercise of mind is profitable, as leading tog 
and Present.” mitted, has been a fruitful source of spiritual re-|state of humiliation, and to a sense of the utter 
(Continued from page 326.) freshment for two centuries, the reasons and cir-|helplessness of the creature ; and preparing us the 
Silent Worship and the Ministry.—* We be-|cumstances herein urged are certainly the most|more fully to cast all our cares upon Him y 
lieve,” says J. S. Rowntree, “ the peculiar form of| futile that can be well imagined. The author ap-|careth for us, and who, in his own time, wi 
public worship adopted by the Friends has not a pears to forget that divine worship is religious ser-|satisfy the hungry soul with food convenient for 
little to do with their declining numbers. In the|vice performed by religious men, and that the|it.” 
desire to abstain from all ‘forms’ they meet to-|mode of its performance must be in strict accord-| In the advices of 1838, (pp. 35, 36,) there isg 
gether for the purpose of public worship in silence,|ance with their religious convictions. The unre-|direct reference to the subject under discussion, 
and should no minister be present (now often the generated, unconverted sinner, whether old or which we earnestly commend to the serious cop 
case in many meetings,) not a word will be spoken, young, cannot acceptably worship God. Then|sideration of the author of the prize essay, and tg 
and the worshippers, after sitting an hour or two| why call upon those who rejoicingly believe in the|that of all who have read his book. It sa 
in silence, disperse.” (p. 27.) “There will be few efficacy of silent worship, and experimentally know | We therefore feel that it would be on our part a 
spiritually-minded men of any persuasion, who|its refreshing influence and comfort to their souls,|dereliction of duty, an abandonment of an open 
will affirm that true worship may not be rendered |to forego its practice, in order that an increased |testimony to the power and sufficiency of the Holy 
to Almighty God in meetings conducted in this|number of persons may be attracted to their meet-| Spirit, to countenance any change in the simple 
manner, aud that it is so rendered the experience ings, or that the lukewarm and unconverted may|mode which has uniformly existed of holding our 
of the Friends for two hundred years warrants us|be restrained from leaving the Society? It would/meetings for worship. On the contrary, we are 
in affirming.” (p.28.) “ It is not difficult to under-|be better surely, were we all to strive after that|concerned to invite all our dear friends to be very 
stand the spiritual refreshment they (the early|earnest piety which distinguished the early Friends, | diligent in the attendance of them; regularly and 
Friends) experienced in their religious meetings.|and live up to their high standard, rather than to|punctually to come together to present themselves 
But it by no means follows that what was suitable|lower that standard to our fallen or comparatively | before the Lord, and to bow down in deep prostra- 
for the early Friends, with their earnest piety, is}low condition. An eminently pious and able|tion of soul before him; waiting to feel the sense 
fit, or even desirable, for those who are very dif- writer, in alluding to “ those who have gone before|of his heavenly power, of his spiritual presenee, 
ferently circumstanced.” (p. 29.) us in the way, have fought the good fight, and|under which their hearts might be united in wor- 
The author first describes the mode of silent} finished their course, and are now in possession of|shipping him in spirit and in truth. We believe 
worship pursued by the Society, then affirms that|that crown of life laid up for all that endure unto|that, through his continued goodness, such would 
true worship may be thus rendered, cites the expe-|the end,” says— Say not within yourselves, their|at times be our experience, that we should say with 
rience of Friends for two centuries to prove that|yirtues are inimitable by us; such perfection is|the psalmist, ‘‘ When shall I come and appear be- 
spiritual refreshment has been derived from it, and | too high for us, we cannot attain to it;—for they|fore God?” Parents, as they thus laboured for 
then comes to the extraordinary conclusion that it|were flesh and blood as we are, men of like pas-|the meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
is neither fit nor desirable for the Friends of the|sions with ourselves; and both their failings and| would be qualified to exhort and to evtreat their 
present degenerate times, who are, he says, differ-|falls are recorded, not only for our caution, but| beloved offspring, in counsel suited to their respee- 
ently circumstanced. Although utterly unable tolalso for our encouragement not to despair, and|tive ages and circumstances, to come to the moun- 
discern the logical sequence between the premises|show us how weak they were by nature, though sojtain of the Lord, who himself would teach them 
and inference, we shall examine the argument a|strong by grace, that the excellency of the power|of his ways, and strengthen them to walk in his 
little further, in order to ascertain what those cir- may appear to be, not of man but of God. Wel|paths; to walk in the light of the Lord.” 
cumstances are which have so completely rendered praise God in our prayer for the church militant, (To be continued.) 
silent worship unfit and undesirable for the exist-|for all his saints and servants departed this life in 
ing members of the Society, whilst it is freely ad-|his faith and fear; but let us not mock God by| The Manufacture of Locks.—A few years ago 
mitted that for two centuries it has been a source praising him for that which we design to be no|nearly all the locks used for trunks and valises 
of spiritual refreshment to those whose “earnest| better for, seeing their lives and their deaths were|were imported from Europe; but at the present 
piety” qualified them to worship “in spirit and| written for our imitation, that we, together with| time Philadelphia enjoys almost a monopoly of the 
truth.” them, might be made partakers of the promises. |business. C. Liebrich, South Eighth street, has at 
The author continues—“ Barclay practically| Having, then, so great and so bright a cloud of| present fifty men employed in the manufacture of 
admits the unfitness of long-continued silence to| witnesses, let us enter upon our warfare with ala- twenty-seven different kinds of trunk locks, patented 
promiscuous gatherings for divine worship, in which | crity and emulation, and that the rather, forasmuch | by himself, besides padlocks, and a patented secure 
there may be, and often are, ‘many young persons|as no one encouragement that our hearts can wish|night latch, with such combinations that every 
and individuals unconverted to God.’ In his|for is wanting to animate us in it; we have men householder can be furnished with a different key: 
seventh head, under the proposition on Worship,|and angels for our spectators, saints for our exam-|The trunk locks have all spring hasps, and are 
he says, ‘There can be nothing more opposite to| ples, Christ for our captain, and, in case of victory,| made at prices ranging from five dollars apiece to 
the natural will and wisdom of man than this silent} heaven for our inheritance.” thirty-seven cents per dozen. The latter priced 
waiting upon God ;’ and it might have been added,} As to the unfitness of silent worship for the|ones are sold literally by the cart-load to the ma 
that it is opposed to the instincts of such christians] young, we cannot do better than quote a short| nufacturers of packing trunks in Philadelphia, New 
as have not been accustomed to its practice—the|extract from the “Selection from the Christian| Jersey, and New York. In the production of 
simple reason being, that the structure of the hu-| Advices issued by the Yearly Mceting,” (6th Ed. | these locks, machinery is extensively used, driven by 
man mind is not adapted to long-continued silence ;|1851, pp. 33, 34,) aud express our confident belief} a steam engine. The sheet iron, after being cut 
and this is especially the case in the earlier stages|in the truth inculeated in it; for there are many|into strips, is placed under a punch, which with 
of life.” (p. 30.) ; who, on taking a retrospect of their early days,|/one motion cuts the plate of the lock, and punches 
Reserving our remarks on the misrepresentation | are enabled to acknowledge that to them, even in| all the holes necessary for putting the lock together. 
of Barclay’s meaning in the foregoing extract, we|their childhood, the gracious visitations of divine} A boy will put six hundred of these locks together 
wish to point out that the only reasons urged against |love so overshadowed their souls as to enable them |each day. ‘The keys for them are cast and then 
silent worship are its unfitness for young persons|to worship “in spirit and in truth.” In the ad-|drilled, and the wards cut in them by a simple 
and the unconverted, its opposition to the natural | vices of 1836 is the following passage—* We none| machine, which performs the work in a very expe- 
will and wisdom of man, and to the “ instincts” of|of us can say how early in life, or through what/ditious manuer. Previous to this lock being pa- 
such christians as have been unaccustomed to it. | means, it may please the Lord to bring their minds| tented, the entire supply came from Europe, a0 
These, then, are the circumstances which are|under the influences of his Spirit; but this we|it was not believed that locks eculd be produced at 
alleged as valid and cogent reasons for the abroga-|know, that as these influences are not necessarily|so low a price. ‘The American lock is also pre- 
tion of silent worship; and we have looked in vain|dependent on external instrumentality, we ought to| ferred to the English, from the fact that the for- 
for other and more substantial ones in these pages.|trust in Him to whose grace we ourselves are so| mer is a spring lock, and so much more convenient 
It is not attractive to the worldling, it is not amus-|largely indebted, that He who has cared for us,|for fastening when the trunk is fully packed than 
ing to the young, and is opposed to the instincts| will also do abundautly for our children. Dear|the ordinary English hasp-lock. ‘The entire ma- 
of some “christians.” But was it not equally so/friends, both elder and younger, whatever may be|nufacture of the lock, from the making of the pat 
one or two centuries ago, and will it not be as|your experience, if that spiritual instruction and|terns to the casting of the same, including the 
much so in one or two hundred years to come!|refreshment which you are seeking be not at all keys, is performed in this establishmeut—La 
Most undoubtedly it was, and will be. times yours, let not this deter you from patiently| Paper. 
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1767. Our worthy ancestors, having their eye|upon the motto. It appears, however, that they|sophistry that may be employed to obscure their 
directed towards an enduring inheritance, and/had totally forgotten this; and when the artist or/clearness, and undervalue their worth. In this 
their affections established upon things above,|his messenger called at the library at the time ap-|conviction the desponding may take encourage- 


sought not after greatness in this world ; but passed 
the time of their sojourning here in fear, and in 
great simplicity of heart, as well as of outward 
demeanour, endeavouring thereby to reach the 
divine witness in every mind, and promote truth 
and righteousness amongst mankind. In minds 
thus bent upon seeking a more glorious inheritance 
than temporals can afford, the love of this world 
had little influence. They were shining examples 
of temperance, justice and truth. A defection 
from this simplicity of heart and heavenly-minded- 
ness, into the love and pursuit of this fading world, 
hath obviously prevailed with many amongst us, 
and produced the fruits of pride and ambition. 
These have brought in many wants, which the 
simplicity and integrity of our ancestors preserved 
them from. ‘To satisfy these wants, divers have 
been excited to enter into a larger extension of 
trade and commerce, than they had stock and 
ability to conduct. Vain ambition and evil emu- 
lation have led into higher living, and greater ex- 
penses, than their income would admit. Reduced 
by these means in their circumstances, yet unwill- 
ing to lessen their appearance in the world, they 
have made use of indirect methods to procure a 
temporary support, which have ended in such 
failures and bankruptcies, as were unknown among 
us in the days of our temperate and lowly-minded 
predecessors. This lamentable defection in some 
uuder our name, hath occasioned great reproach, 
and grievous suffering in the property of many, 
almost to the ruin of individuals, who placed more 
confidence in those on account of the self-denying 
profession they made in the world.” 

The great object with very many is, to become 
rich in this world, that they may indulge in self-gra- 
tification, and be esteemed for their riches among 
men. Ministers and elders, overseers and most of 
the exemplary members were once farmers, mecha- 
nies, and small tradesmen—now a large number 
aim to be great merchants of the earth, noted for 
their wealth, by which the life of religion, and the 


humility of the disciple of Christ is lost, which | 


creates indifference and contempt for the testimo- 
nies of Truth, the self-denial and bearing of the 
Cross, essential to a regenerated follower of Christ. 
These are causes of the diminution of the Society, 
and many wanting a man-made and learned min- 
istry. Like the children ot Israel they want a 
change of government—men of high repute for 
their knowledge and estates to rule the Society, 
without the Lord’s humbling power and control, 
that they may be equal to and like the fashionable 
professions around them; and such will be likely 
to fall to those professions, or lose their love and 
respect for true religion altogether. 


Mbitoes on Sun-Dials.—Many hundred persons 
now living must remember the vertical sun-dial 
with a very remarkable motto on the front of a 
building at the ‘Temple in London. But most of|case. The doctrines that Friends, as a Society, 


them probably never heard of the curious tradi- 
tion, probably a true one, respecting the motto. 
When, a few years ago, the building was taken 
down and rebuilt, it is likely the benchers were 
tither ignorant of the tradition or had forgotten it, 
else they would probably have restored the sun-dial 
With its motto. Perhaps they may even yet be 
induced to do so. he tradition is this: That 
when the sun-dial was put up, the artist inquired 
Whether he should (as was customary) paint a 
motio under it? The benchers assented, and ap- 
Pointed him to call at the library at a certain day 
or hour, at which time they would have agreed 





pointed, he found no one but a cross-looking old 
gentleman poring over some musty book. “ Piease, 
sir, I am come for the motto for the sun-dial.” 
“What do you want?” was the pettish answer; 
“Why do you disturb me?” “ Please, sir, the 
gentleman told me I was to call at this hour for a 
motto for the sun-dial.” ‘‘ Begone about your bu- 
siness!” was the testy reply. ‘The man, either by 
design or by mistake, chose to take this as the an- 
swer to his inquiry, and accordingly painted in 
large letters under the dial, “‘ Begone about your 
business.” The benchers, when they saw it, de- 
cided that it was very appropriate, and that they 
would let it stand, chance having done their work 
for them as well as they could have done it for 
themselves.— Noles and Queries. 


To give up everything that is worth contending 
about, in order to prevent hurtful contentions, is, 
for the sake of extirpating noxious weeds, to con- 
demn the field to perpetual sterility — Whately. 
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We apprehend that very many of our readers, 
who feel an abiding interest in the welfare of the 
religious Society of Friends, and are desirous that 
it may continue to uphold the truths of the gospel 
as it has heretofore believed and maintained them, 
feel that the present is a low time in its history; 
that the causes operating to modify its faith ; to 
subvert its practices; to weaken the attachment of 
its members to its sclf-denying religion, and to re- 
concile them to the more specious ceremonials of 
other religious denominations, are so numerous 
and so powerful, as to excite well-grounded fears 
of its becoming entirely changed in its character 
and acknowledged belief; or that so few will be 
left to stand faithfully for its ancient doctrines and 
testimonies, that their influence will be lost to the 
world. 

We hear such sentiments not unfrequently ex- 
pressed ; and such is the accumulation of discour- 
aging circumstances, so blindly do very many, en- 


\joying the rights and privileges of membership, 


silently tolerate the attacks made upon our faith 
and practices, while others in large numbers 
openly give the innovations their support, and, 
though witnessing one land-mark after another 
thrown down, assert that the Society was rarely, 
if ever, in a more hopeful and vigorous condition ; 
that it seems almost like “ hoping against hope” 
to believe it will be resuscitated, and once more 
stand in its pristine purity and dignity, to become 
again as “a city set upon a hill that cannot be 
hid.” 

Nevertheless, we believe, that such will be the 


have always upheld, are the truths of the gospel 
promulgated by Christ himself, the author and 
finisher of the saints’ faith; they cannot therefore 
be altered or put down; and the testimonies Friends 
have suffered so deeply to maintain, flow directly 
and legitimately from those truths, and must, as 
parts of the perfect whole, finally prevail, despised 
and opposed as they may and will be, by the un- 
believing and those who are wise in their own 
eyes. ‘They have all been taught in and sealed 
upon the hearts of thousands, by the Holy Spirit, 
and they will continue to be so taught and sealed, 
to thousands yet unborn; notwithstanding all the 


jmment and remembering our short-sightedness, and 

the continued merey and omnipotence of the 
church’s glorified Head, have faith to believe that 
it is not so poor and destitute, as we are tempted 
to imagine. 

The present is an epoch in our religious Society, 
similar to many that may be noticed in the history 
of Society at large ; wherein the principles of truth 
and justice that have pushed forward political 
and social improvement, and apparently secured 
the enjoyment of the freedom and civilization to 
which communities may have attained, seem sud- 
denly to lose their hold upon large numbers, or 
prove too weak, for the time being, to restrain the 
multitude from yielding to the plausible persuasions 
of interested innovators, or the noisy declamation 
of unscrupulous demagogues. Upon some sudden 
excitement the barriers that have been slowly built 
up, during past ages, between right and wrong, 
are overleaped or broken down; and urged on by 
the impulse given in a backward direction, the 
people, thoughtless of consequences, rush into 
things they once looked upon with fear or disgust, 
and clamor for licentious liberties they have be- 
fore denounced, as characterizing, with ignorance 
and depravity, the age in which they were publicly 
approved or tolerated. ' 

This is strikingly exemplified, at the present 
time, in the southern section of our country, in 
regard to slavery. The politicians there—like the 
“reformers” in our religious Society—have pur- 
suaded themselves to believe, that they have not 
only discovered faults in the theory, and errors in 
the practice of the government under which they 
and their forefathers have long lived, that had 
escaped the observation of the most astute and 
experienced of those who were instrumental in 
framing and establishing it, but also that possess- 
ing the ability to make a deeper search than others 
into moral ethics, they are competent to re-adjust 
and fix the true and the relative value of many. 
opinions that have heretofore been accepted by the 
world as right or wrong; and which, as previously 
received, have subjected them to an unpleasant 
consciousness of being disapproved of by the wise 
and the good, and have kept them within bounds 
they have long desired to overleap. They have 
therefore, for some years past, been carrying on, 
both openly and covertly, a determined warfare 
against, what they are pleased to style, the pre- 
judices of education, and an undue and untenable 
adherence to obsolete ideas and traditional at- 
tachments, in reference to human rights, and chris- 
tian obligations. How far the tone of public 
morals has been improved, in that section of our 
favoured land, by the labours of these guides to 
the blind and instructors of the ignorant, may be 
inferred from the following paragraph taken from 
one of their principal organs, “The Charleston 
Mercury.” ‘“ Public opinion, at the South, has 
unquestionably advanced in immense strides, in its 
views in relation to the institution of slavery, re- 
garded as a social, religious and political institu- 
tion. In every aspect, it was, at one time, not 
uncommon to find men at the South, who looked 
upon it as an evil. No man who will avow such 
an opinion now, will be tolerated in polities, or 
trusted in power. Such a man is among us, but 
he is not of us. The South now regards slavery 
as a social, religious and political good—a purge 
to society, a rich harvest for religion, and the pil- 
lar of the Republic.” 

Whether we admit that the reception of these 
novel views is an evidence of emancipation from 
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long cherished delusions or not, it is not the less 
true that “public opinion” on this subject has 





the avowal of these sentiments would have branded 






‘s their author as being infamous or demented; now 
‘ they are echoed from all parts of the Southern 
i States, and their promulgators are not only de- 
i fended and advanced to places of profit and power, 
; but they arrogate to themselves a supposed supe- 
' riority over all those who oppose or condemn them. 











i It is hardly necessary to say that such unsound 
4 notions, however much they may be lauded and 
y urged by those who feel that their social and reli- 
4 gious standing, and their freedom from irksome 


restraint are inseparably connected with their 
adoption, cannot prevail for any longtime. Array 
them in what specious garb they may, and disguise 
them so as to deceive common eyes for a while, 
their radical untruth and practical destructiveness 
of the best interests of the community that enter- 
tains them, must ere long be made manifest to even 
the unreasoning multitude. The ebbing tide of moral 
truth will sooner or later meet and be overborne 
by the accumulating flood of light and knowledge, 
and these innovators and their false theories will 
be swept into the obscurity that alone can screen 
them from the contempt they deserve. 

There is, we are aware, in many respects, a wide 
difference between the fluctuations in the political 
world and the changes occurring, from time to 
' time, in the condition of religious society; as there 
are strong contrasts between the “reformers” in 
the slaveholding States and the same class among 
: Friends; but yet there are points of such close 
‘ similarity that our readers can hardly fail to re- 
i cognize them, and to see that their labour and its 
I effects are sufficiently allied to predict the same 
final result. ‘Truth has heretofore been opposed to 
the objects aimed at by each, and, unless all man- 
1 kind has been mistaken in supposing truth to be 
: immutable, it will not cease to oppose both, and 
must finally triumph over them. 

However those who are striving to change the 
doctrines of Friends, and to lay waste the testimo- 
nies they have ever held dear, may proclaim that 
the opinions they hold are more liberal and more 
in accordance with the requirements of the age, and 
boast that the changes they advocate have “ ad- 
vanced with immense strides,” they can no more 
fasten them upon the Society, and bring it to forego 
its long cherished and purely christian faith, and 
submit to the bondage of the lifeless forms, out of 
which our forefathers were redeemed, amid suffer- 
ing and death, than the politicians of the South 
can convince the world that slavery is “a purge to 
society, a rich harvest for religion, and the pillar 
of the republic;” and thus persuade one half of 
mankind to believe that their happiness would be 

romoted by becoming “chattels” for the other. 
No! Friends,—those who are worthy of the name, 
—desire no change in the faith the Society has 
ever professed ; no removal of those restraints that 
have been, and still are as a hedge about them; 
no dilation of the narrow way, in order to admit 
the fashions and the pleasures of the world; no 
substitution of biblical study and works of philan- 
thropy, for attention and obedience to the “ un- 
speakable gift;” nor of man’s contrivances in will- 
worship for the silent waiting, which has always 
characterized their religious assemblies; and we 
cannot but believe that those who persist in urging 
on the changes that have been introduced among 
us, after having distressed and distracted the So- 
ciety for a time, will go off to other professors, in 
the vain hope of finding something to satisfy their 
unsettled spirits. Let none then be cast down be- 
low hope; notwithstanding all we hear of the pro- 
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changed “with immense strides;” for ten years ago) whom local situation, outward circumstances, or 
undue humility or fear may now conceal from our 
view, but who will yet be brought to contend for 
“the right and the true;” and no one knows how 
near the time may be, when the true church among 
us may again look forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners. 


stone gave notice that another vote of £500,000, for the 
China war, was required. The demands of the French 
and British governments had been rejected by the 
Chinese, but it is reported that the ultimatum of the 
allies has been again sent to them without the demand 
for indemnity. 


remarks, Lord John Russell said that there was no truth 
in the rumor that the government intended to postpone 
the matter to the next session. 


government intended to furnish ships to survey the 
northern seas, in connection with the project for a tele- 
graphic cable via Iceland to America. 


steamers between England and India, via the Cape. The 
vessels are to be 6000 tons burthen, and the power suf- 
ficient to perform the service inside of forty-five days. 


8th. The cholera was raging in India. 


The market for breadstutfs was firmer, with an advanc- 
ing tendency. The weather had been wet and very un- 
favourable for the growing crops. 


943 a 95. 


insurgents under Garibaldi had effected an entrance into 
Palermo, after a sanguinary contest with the Royal 
troops. 
forts were still held by the Neapolitans. 
Naples to the 3d inst., state the King had refused the 
conditions of the capitulation, and that the bombard- 
ment of the city would be renewed. Garibaldi had 
granted an armistice until the 5th inst. 
quite deserted. A Neapolitan General had gone over 
to the insurgents. Palermo had suffered severely by the 
bombardment, and the loss of life on both sides had 
been very great. 
carnage was due to the intervention of the French and 
English admirals. 


2 


the French and Russian ambassadors had officially in- 
formed the Porte that their governments approved of 


tion of the Christians in Turkey. 
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= of the “new views,” we doubt not but the 
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that the receipts from customs, lands and miscellaneous 
sources, are five millions less than he had estimated, 
He thinks there will be a deticiency during the fiscal 
year, soon to commence, of about seven millions, in ad- 
dition to the treasury notes. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 360. Children un. 
der five years of age, 157. The Japanese embassy ar. 
rived in New York, from Philadelphia, on the 16th inst, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 211. During the 
visit of the Japanese in this city, they succeeded in satis. 
factorily arranging their currency question as to the 
standard fineness of their gold and silver, which, it ig 
understood, will be made the same as the present United 
States coin. 

Miscellaneous.—The truth of the reported assassina- 
tion of the Emperor of Japan is strongly doubted. The 
Japanese, recently in Philadelphia, were not in the least 
disturbed by the intelligence, regarding it as a false 
rumor. A letter received from a highly responsible 
source, dated Kanagawa, (seventeen miles from Jedo, 
Japan, Third mo. 22d, states that Harris, our consul, 
took breakfast with the writer on the 21st, that he was’ 
well, that all was quiet in Japan, but contains not a 
word of any assassination of Emperor or other high 
dignitary. 

Railroads in Cuba.—The Cuban Messenger, the first 
and only journal printed at Havana in the English lan- 
guage, says that the different railroad lines, now finish- 
ed and in the course of construction throughout the 
country, are twenty-seven in number, and comprise al- 
together 1,315,522 kilometres (about 818 English miles) 
of which at least five hundred miles are in full opera- 
tion. The whole amount thus far invested on these rail- 
road lines, up to the last year, was $17,386,414 64; and 
according to the statistics published, they yielded in 
1858 the sum of $3,386,840. 

Wool Growing in Texas.—Geo. W. Kendall, of the New 
Orleans (La.) Picayune, recently sold 18,000 lbs. of 
wool, the product of the sheep on his Texas farm. 












































nee of the host has many a loyal soldier left, 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Evrorz.—News from England to the 7th inst. 
In the House of Commons, on the 4th inst., Glad- 
The Reform bill was debated, and in the course of his 
On the 5th instant, Lord Palmerston stated that the 


A company is said to be forming, to run a line of 


The overland mail brings Calcutta dates to Fifth mo. 


The Liverpool cotton market has a declining tendency. 





The London money market was unchanged. Consols, RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. Blackburn, Pa., $21.90, of which 
$4 is for Wm. Hancock, vols. 32 and 33. 

Omitted Fourth mo. 25—from Joshua Coppock, per 
F. Mearkt, O., $3, to 52, vol. 32. 


The advices from Sicily are of an exciting nature. The 


The city was in Garibaldi’s possession, but the 
Advices from 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys’ 
department of this Institution. Apply to 
Samvuet Hitikes, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Atrrep Cope, Germantown, Pa. 


Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 


Messina was 


It is said that the cessation of the 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naruan SHarpiess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuen Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


Reliable intelligence from Constantinople asserts that 


its resolution to institute inquiries itself into the situa- 


The large quantity of snow which fell at the begin- 
ning of the spring, has lately produced inundations in 
the interior of Russia. The Dniester and the Dnieper 
have caused great ravages; and the town of Kremen- 
schong, on the latter river, has suffered very considera- 
bly. Likewise in all the interior of Sweden, the lakes 
and rivers have risen to an extraordinary height. In 
several places the country has been inundated, and the 
navigation interrupted. 

The clergy in Sicily are preaching a crusade against 
the Neapolitans. 

It is stated that Senor Caraja, in a circular note, de- 
manded a guarantee for the territory of the Two Sicilies, 
and called for intervention. Piedmont protested against 
this, and represented that an application to Napoleon 
would secure an immediate negative. 

Many officers of the Sardiuian army had obtained dis- 
charges in order to join Garibaldi. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed resolutions strongly censuring the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Navy, for making contracts for the naval department 
in violation of law, and for other corrupt practices and 
breaches of the public trust. The resolutions passed by 
a vote of nearly two to one, a number of the Democra- 
tic members voting with the majority. The Senate has 
postponed the consideration of the Tariff bill until the 
next session of Congress. The vote on postponement 
was 25 to 23. 

The Revenue.—The Secretary of the Treasury, in a re- 
cent communication to a committee of Congress, says 





Diep, at Cannes, France, on the 14th of Fifth month, 
1860, Cates 8S. Hunt, eldest son of Uriah and Eliza- 
beth Hunt, of Philadelphia, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his age ; a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting. His disease developed very rapidly, but he 
was not unprepared for its issue. His sufferings were 
great, but he was patient, and frequently prayed, “ that 
his patience might hold out to the end, and that the 
Lord would be with him through the dark valley of 
the shadow of death, and receive his spirit.” He re 
marked, “I love the Lord, his rod and his staff they 
comfort me.” The prospect of a blissful immortality 
which presented to his mind, made him happy, and 
he said, “ The thought that I shall, immediately on my 
release, inherit a glorious immortality in the new and 
heavenly Jerusalem, fills me with joy; oh! what a glo- 
rious compensation for all my sufferings.” He spoke 
much about it throngh the day; in the afternoon, be 
seemed to fear he had been over-confident about his be- 
ing received, and was in a very humbled state. The 
next morning he said very joyfully, “ Yes, it is all peace 
within; I have a renewed and positive assurance that 
have been received; there has been a mansion prepared 
for me in that glorious city, and what a rest it will be’ 
RR nenn™ 

PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street,-opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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